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Emily Howland 


University Honors Two Veteran Teachers 


For the first time in the history of Univer- 


honorary degrees were con- 
State at the 


sity Convocations, 
ferred on two teachers of the 
sixty-second Convocation of The University 
of the State of New York on the evening of 
October 28th in Chancellors Hall. The degree 


conferred was doctor of letters. Those thus 
honored were Emily Howland of Sherwood, 
Cayuga county, and Frank S. Fosdick of 
Buffalo. Miss Howland is the first woman 
on whom the University has conferred a 
degree. 

The occasion was further made notable by 


the presence on the platform of veteran teach- 
ers of the State who have served in the schools 
for 50 years or more and were therefore mem- 
bers of the Half Century Club. A stirring 


Fosdick, son 
presence of Dr 
president of the National 
presided at the 


address by Dr Henry Emerson 
of Frank S. Fosdick, 
Francis G. Blair, 
Association, 


and the 
Education who 
session, added greatly to the interest and value 
of the 

An audience that filled 
corridors about the hall showed its 


session. 

every seat and the 
appreciation 
of the program arranged by the committee and 
paid honor with the officials of the University 
State whose representa- 
honored at the 


to the teachers of the 


tives were especially opening 
Convocation. 

first woman honored by 
Her life 


interest 


session of the 
Emily Howland, the 
is 99 years old. 
has been Her 
in the negroes at the time of emancipation led 


a University degree, 


devoted to education. 
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her to establish schools and to teach these 
people. Gradually she became identified as 
trustee, member of the governing board or 
patron of some thirty schools. In Sherwood 
she gave a site of the Sherwood Select School, 
erected a building and secured and paid teach- 
ers, provided for them a home in her own 
home, raised standards, broadened interests and 
elevated the general tone of the community. 
A year ago she gave the school to the com- 


munity, with an endowment, to become a cen- 
tral rural school for that district. 

Dr Frank S. Fosdick, affectionately known 
as “Pop” Fosdick to thousands of Buffalo 
residents, is a native of Buffalo, where his 
father was at one time superintendent of 
schools, a graduate of the University of Buf- 
falo, which institution in 1921 conferred on 
him the honorary degree of doctor of laws, 
and for the past 30 years principal of the 
Masten Park High School, Buffalo. He re- 
tired last June after spending 54 years as a 
teacher and principal in Buffalo. 

Miss Howland was presented for the degree 
by Dr Charles F. Wheelock, formerly Assis- 
tant Commissioner for Secondary Education. 
He said: 

It is my distinguished privilege to present 
the first woman ever honored with a degre« 
by the Regents of The University of the 
State of New York. Miss Emily Howland, 
descended from a notable line of Quaker-New 
England ancestors, has exemplified during her 
whole life the principles of her simple faith 
in the brotherhood of man. For many years 
a teacher not for the salary she could obtain 
but for the good she could do, the promoter, 
founder and continual patron of many institu- 
tions for the moral, intellectual and material 
betterment of those most in need of assistance, 
she has throughout her whole life devoted her 
abundant means and her more abundant energy, 
and love and charity, to the improvement of 
the lowly and the oppressed; and most of all 
she has for 99 years been a living exemplar 
of the finest ideals of American womanhood. 

In conferring the degree upon Miss How- 
land, Dr Frank P. Graves, President of the 
University and Commissioner of Education, 
said: 

Emity HowLtanpo— The University of the 
State of New York honors itself in honoring 
you, who, though now nearing the century 
mark, are still actively and beneficently inter- 
ested in education. Descendant of those who 
in the early days of our beloved country stood 
for intellectual and religious freedom, associate 
of those who under the great Lincoln brought 
emancipation to an enslaved people, you have 
consistently throughout your long life culti- 


vated the seed they sowed, by establishing 
schools, donating sites and buildings, providing 
teachers and opening your own home to them, 
and serving yourself as teacher, member of 
the governing board or patron of some thirty 
schools. 

No one can number those who have been 
lifted to higher levels through the channels of 
educational opportunity and spiritual stimula- 
tion that you have opened to them. No truer 
characterization of your life purpose can be 
given than your own statement of what you 
have sought to do for youth: “The monu- 
ment that I would build shall be not of the 
material that knows decay; it shall- be devel- 
oped powers, deeper thoughts, higher aspira- 
tions, broader, richer lives of useful service to 
their time, for the growth of their community.” 

And so, as symbol of the crown they fain 
would place upon that living monument, the 
Regents of The University of the State of 
New York have delegated to me, as President 
of the University, the pleasant duty of bestow- 
ing upon you the honorary degree of doctor 
of letters, in token of which I present to you 
this diploma, and place upon your shoulders 
this hood of purple and gold. 

Doctor Fosdick was presented for the degree 
by Dr Henry P. Emerson, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools of Buffalo. He said: 

I have the honor and pleasure to present to 
you for the degree of doctor of letters, a 
teacher who has fulfilled the finest traditions 
of his profession—a scholar, a skilled peda- 
gogue, an able administrator. I have long 
believed that no position in the educational 
field presented greater opportunities for service 
or public usefulness than the principalship of 
a large city high school. In such a position 
he was not only headmaster but master of the 
whole situation. He was not only suaviter in 
modo but also fortiter in re. He gained the 
respect and love of a host of students who 
were under his tuition. As one who had the 
privilege of association with him for many 
vears, I take great pleasure in presenting to 
you Frank Sheldon Fosdick, former principal 
of the Masten Park High School, Buffalo. 
New York. 

President Graves’ remarks in conferring the 
degree on Doctor Fosdick follow: 


The Book of Proverbs impresses upon us how 
good a thing it is to obtain knowledge and 
how infinitely greater to get understanding. 
Frank Sheldon Fosdick, by heritage and train- 
ing, knowledge is yours, and by natural endow- 
ment and cultivation you have seized upon 
understanding, even that gift vouchsafed to 
but few — understanding of the heart of youth. 
Fortunate indeed have been the boys and girls 
who have come within the sphere of your 
comprehending influence ! 

There is no finer opportunity for service 
than that which lies within the grasp of a 
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schoolmaster. His is the privilege to imprint 
upon the plastic minds under his care ideals 
of personal honor, business integrity and civic 
responsibility never to be effaced. Too often 
does the public fail to realize its debt to those 
men and women who quietly and without blare 
of trumpet are equipping the children of today 
with the civic consciousness of tomorrow. 
Happily the pupils who have passed through 
the schools with which you have so long been 
identified have realized their privilege and year 
by year gather in ever increasing numbers to 
demonstrate their respect for your high quali- 
ties as a teacher and their grateful apprecia- 
tion of 

“That best portion of a good man’s life— 

His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.” 

The Regents of The University of the State 
of New York have delegated to me, a teacher, 
the deep satisfaction of conferring upon you 
the honorary degree of doctor of letters, not 
only as a recognition of your long and honored 
career as teacher and principal in the public 
schools of the State, but that, through you as 
a representative they may pay tribute to those 
hosts of devoted men and women who as 
teachers are giving their lives to the cause of 
education. In token of the high esteem in 
which you are held, I hand you this diploma, 
duly executed by direction of the Regents, and 
place upon your shoulders this hood of the 
University colors. 

The session was opened by Vice Chancellor 
Adelbert Moot, who paid tribute to the service 
of teachers. The invocation was pronounced 
by Rabbi Marius Ranson of Albany. Selec- 
tions were played by the orchestra of the 
Albany High School at the session and at the 
reception which followed. 


Calendar of Educational! Meetings 


New York State Teachers Association, south- 
ern section, Binghamton, November 18th and 
19th; house of delegates, Utica, November 
22d and 23d 

State Association of District Superintendents, 
Syracuse, December Ist-3d 

Associated Academic Principals, Syracuse, De- 
cember 27th-—29th 

Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A., 
Dallas, Texas, February 27th-March 3d 

Teachers’ conferences: Third district, Broome 
county, Binghamton, November 18th and 19th 

err 
Taxpayers of Glenwood Landing on October 
15th approved an appropriation of $335,235 for 
the purchase of a site of seven and one-half 
acres and the erection of a new school. The 
old site and building is to be sold for $20,235 


Teachers Are Guests of 
Honor at Convocation 
Teachers who have served 50 years or more 
in the schools of the State were honored at the 
Convocation by having seats on the platform 
at the opening session on October 28th. The 
members of the Half Century Club who ac- 
cepted the invitation to attend the Convocation 
were: 
Patrick H. McQuade, Albany 
Mary A. Simpson, Albany 
Helen F. Moran, Albany 
Bridget C. Dempsey, Albany 
Ada J. Wallace, Cortland 
Susan A. Thompson, Watkins Glen 
Eunice J. Sisson, Fulton 
Elbert W. Griffith, Glens Falls 
James A. Estee, Gloversville 
Myron J. Michael, Kingston 
Bernetta M. Cooper, Middletown 
A. B. Davis, Mount Vernon 
J. Milford McKee, Mount Vernon 
Jane A. Carmichael, Newburgh 
Elsie B. Scott, Newburgh 
William H. Kelley, Newburgh 
Katharine D. Blake, New York 
Mary A. Curtis, New York 
John J. Driscoll, Tompkinsville 
Margaret M. Hughes, New York 
Carrie L. Paddock, Oswego 
Mary A. New, Rensselaer 
Katharine E. McCarthy, Rensselaer 
Nellie Cornell, Rochester 
Samuel P. Moulthrop, Rochester 
Jennie E. White, Syracuse 
Margaret A. MacDonald, Troy 
Chyllean P. Luther, Watervliet 
Mary H. Ayres, Green Island 
Mary A. F. Redmond, Haverstraw 
L. O. Markham, Haverstraw 
Frances A. Tefft, Hudson Falls 
Minnie H. Marquez, Haverstraw 
Almeda Brown, Cobleskill 
Dr Charles F. Wheelock, Canajoharie 
Dr Willard D. Johnson, Palmer 
Sara L. Gardiner, Albany 
Dr Charles N. Cobb, Albany 
Dr Henry L. Taylor, Albany 
Dr Charles R. Skinner, Albany 
a 
The corner stone of the new Dansville High 
School was laid on November 3d. The prin- 
cipal speaker was Dr Winfield A. Holcomb, 
principal of the Geneseo State Normal School. 
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Chief Justices Taft and Hiscock Receive Degrees 


The honorary degree of doctor of laws was 
conferred upon William Howard Taft, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and upon Frank Harris Hiscock, Chief 
Judge of the New York State Court of 
Appeals, at the closing session on October 29th 
of the sixty-second Convocation of The Uni- 
versity of the State of New York in Chancel- 
lors Hall. 





Copyright Underwood and Underwood 


William Howard Taft 


The degree was conferred on Chief Justice 
Taft through his brother, Henry W. Taft. He 
was presented by Regent Charles B. Alexander, 
who said: 

It is a rare privilege for the Regents of 
The University of the State of New York to 
have opportunity to pay tribute to the first 
man who has held the two highest offices pos- 
sible for an American citizen. I therefore 
count myself fortunate in having the pleasant 
duty today of presenting for the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws, a man whose genial 
nature has won for him the lasting affection 
of a host of friends, a man whose sterling 
integrity, judicial perspicacity and perspicuity, 


and fearless and disinterested public service, 
have justly brought to him the two supreme 
gifts within the power of the American people. 
I have great pleasure in presenting William 
Howard Taft, twenty-seventh President of 
these United States and tenth Chief Justice of 
the highest tribunal of the land, the Supreme 
Court. 

In conferring the degree on Chief Justice 
Taft, President Graves said: 

In this sesquicentennial year of the birth of 
our country, it is peculiarly fitting that we 
should seek to honor the only American wh« 
has been both the Chief Executive of the 
Nation and the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. These offices, 
however, exalted as they are, form but the 
capstone to a life of devoted public service. 
In your brother, William Howard Taft, sir, 
we have a man who has also served as solicitor 
general of the United States, United States 
circuit judge, president of the United States 
Philippine Commission, first civil governor of 
the Philippine Islands, Secretary of War, pro- 
visional governor of Cuba, and president of 
the American Red Cross, the American Bar 
Association, the ee Academy of Juris- 
prudence, and the League to Enforce Peace 

Impressive as this Same ‘i. we pay tribute 
today to something more intangible but far 
greater —the splendid humanitarianism of 
Chief Justice Taft. Upholding a standard ot 
fearless and unflinching judicial rectitude, 
blazing new trails in teaching dependent peoples 
ideals of political integrity and honor, un- 
swervingly keeping faith with his wards at 
the expense of his own health and personal 
ambitions, tactfully solving international and 
internal problems of great perplexity, super- 
vising the building of one of the great water- 
ways of the world, consistently using for the 
public good his far-reaching tact and kindli- 
ness, his willingness to assume responsibility, 
his thorough mastery of a wide range of sub- 
jects, his knowledge of men and his capacity 
to work with them, we may well call him 

“Statesman, yet friend to truth! of soul 

sincere, 

In action faithful, and in honor clear! 

Now by virtue of the authority of this Uni- 
versity committed to me by the mandate of 
the Regents, I confer upon William Howard 
Taft the honorary degree of doctor of laws, 
in absentia, and request you, as his representa- 
tive, to deliver to him this diploma and this 
hood of purple and gold. 


” 


Judge Hiscock was presented for the degree 
by Regent William P. Baker. His remarks 
follow: 

It is my privilege to present to you for the 
degree of doctor of laws, Frank Harris His- 
cock, Chief Judge of New York State, for 
30 years a member of the Judiciary of the 
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for 20 years a member of the Court of 
Appeals, for 10 years Chief Judge of that 
court, and for more than 25 years a trustee 
of Cornell University. 


State, 





Courtesy Syracuse Post Standard 


Frank H. Hiscock 


President Graves said in conferring the 
degree: 

Frank Harris Hiscock —The University 
of the State of New York welcomes you today 
as a true son of the Empire State. Product 
of the public schools and of two of the great- 
est universities within the State, you have, in 
the span of 30 years, consistently advanced 
from private practice to Justice of the Supreme 
Court, Associate Judge of the Appellate 
Division, Judge of the Court of Appeals, and 
finally Chief Judge of that august tribunal. 

Rufus Choate well defined the law as “ The 
absolute justice of the State, enlightened by 
the perfect reason of the State.” It is the 
solemn duty of the Court of Appeals to render 
final judgment as to the constitutionality of 
laws enacted in this Commonwealth. Truly 
must you and your associates in this great 
court be guided by a sense of absolute justice 
enlightened by perfect reason! But, in admin- 
istering justice between individual litigants, 
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perhaps the greatest function of this court of 
last resort, justice and reason alone might 
afford cold comfort to our citizenry were they 
not leavened by the consciousness that “ The 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” The 
Bar and Bench of this State and Nation and 
the citizens and officials of New York State 
bear ample testimony to the fact that justice, 
reason and the quickening spirit alike have 
ever guided you in filling your high office. 
Today the Regents of The University of 
the State of New York, seeking to manifest 
publicly their deep sense of appreciation of 
your eminent service of 30 years in the judi- 
ciary of the State and your devotion of more 
than a quarter of a century to your alma mater, 
Cornell University, as trustee and president of 
the board of trustees, have delegated to me, as 
President of the University, the pleasant duty 
of conferring upon you the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws, in token of which I hand 
you this document, executed by direction of 
the Board of Regents, and place upon your 
shoulders this hood of the University colors. 
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Phi Beta Kappa Offers 
Speakers to High Schools 
The Beta Kappa 


speakers to the secondary schools of its district 


offer of furnishing Phi 
com- 
Phi 


been gladly ac- 


is repeated this year by the permanent 
mittee of the Upper Hudson District of 
Beta Kappa. The 
cepted by a number of schools who have found 
The 
Clin- 


service has 
the addresses of great inspirational value. 
district includes the counties of Franklin, 
Essex, Warren, Washington, Saratoga, 
Montgomery, Schenectady, Albany, 
Greene, Ulster 


ton, 
Fulton, 
Rensselaer, Columbia, and 
Dutchess. 


The speakers are furnished without fee or 


honorarium to the schools. Schools are asked 
only to remit $5 for each address to cover 
traveling expenses, and to provide for the 


entertainment of the speakers. The committee 
attempts to work out itineraries for the speak- 
ers to provide for addresses in several schools. 
In general, to better 


advantage for the northern part of the State 


trips can be arranged 
fall, the southern part of the district in 


the the 


in the 
the spring 
winter. 


and central counties in 


Further information may be obtained from 


the secretary of the committee, Dr Henry L. 
Taylor, Graceland, Delaware avenue, Albany. 
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Sixty-second Convocation Is Notable Success 


The notable success of the sixty-second 
Convocation of The University of the State 
of New York was proof of the distinctive 
place that this gathering holds in the educational 
system of the State and in the interests of 
school men and women of the State. 

Enthusiastic approval of the program was 
shown in the representative character of the 
attendance, the crowded audiences that listened 
appreciatively and thoughtfully to the stimu- 
lating addresses, and the comments to mem- 
bers of the Convocation committee. At the 
opening session Chancellors Hall could not 
hold all who desired to attend, a number of 
persons finding not even standing room in the 
corridors. At the Friday morning and after- 
noon sessions every seat in the hall was taken 
and a number stood in the corridors. 

While registration figures are inadequate in 
judging attendance, since so many do not 
register, it is noteworthy that the registration 
this year was greater than at recent Convoca- 
tions. Among those registered were 162 super- 


THE INSPIRING POWER OF THE 
TEACHER 
HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
Professor, Union Theological Seminary 

The young generation obviously faces serious 
problems. Obviously, too, the problem of the 
younger generation can not be solved by ex- 
ternal regulation, by compulsion, and duress. 
There is a phrase in the New Testament that 
flames now every time I read it, “ What the 
law could not do.” We are learning that in 
America today; and what the law could not 
do, because it works from without, must be 
done by the educative and religious forces that 
quicken intelligence and stimulate conscience, 
because they work from within. 

So far as the younger generation is con- 
cerned, the major problem is freedom. The 
young people have made up their minds to 
be free. 

The idea that youth is going wild is an 
age-long fear. While, however, bewailing the 
wildness of the new generation is futile; while, 
I presume, we who have the most to do with 
the new generation believe most confidently in 
it, nevertheless, one can not help being con- 
cerned as to whether the young generation 


intendents of schools, 182 principals, 127 teach- 
ers, 7 principals of normal schools, 10 in- 
structors in normal schools, 14 college presi- 
dents, 25 college deans and 24 college teachers. 
The registration a year ago included 122 super- 
intendents, 107 principals, 41 teachers, 6 repre- 
sentatives of normal schools and 32 representa- 
tives of colleges. 

The high order of the addresses, the honor 
paid to teachers and the judges, the new 
features such as the moving picture on Alex- 
ander Hamilton and the playing by the high 
school orchestras of Troy, Schenectady and 
Albany, and the singing by the girls’ chorus 
of the New York State College for Teachers, 
helped make the Convocation unusually inter- 
esting and successful. 

To all who had a part in this success the 
Department extends sincere thanks. 

Centering around the general theme of “ The 
Teacher” the addresses were of so high a 
character and so great an interest to teachers 
that short abstracts are printed below. 


altogether understands what freedom is. 

It is easy to cheapen a great word, and 
“freedom” is a great word. 

Matter is not free. It follows predetermined 
courses. Wherever a little life appears, there 
comes that magic margin of uncertainty and 
possibility. There in that margin of initiative 
lies the most marvelous thing that creation has 
produced. There is nothing nobler in the 
world than a man taking charge of his life. 
The whole purpose of education is to enable 
a youth intelligently to take charge of his own 
life. When an educator with that conception 
of his function, faces this new generation, he 
meets some difficulties. 

In the first place, inside the younger genera- 
tion itself, such an educator faces current 
misunderstandings about what taking charge 
of your own life and being free mean. They 
do not understand that freedom is a great 
interior achievement. 

Every educator understands in dealing with 
this younger generation that he often finds not 
only this misapprehension about freedom’s 
meaning, but a kindred misunderstanding as to 
how freedom is to be attained. No one is 
ever free until he is mastered. Never have 
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we had a liberated hour except when we were 
mastered by something that carried us out of 
ourselves by something that we loved, adored, 
worshiped, served. 

All this standardizing of our mind, supported 
by our methods of industrial production, 
reaches its eventual and certain conclusion in 
our American intolerance. There is a hatred 
of variety; a dislike of differences; a love for 
mental unanimity; a striving for a standardized 
mind. If the purpose of education is to get 
people to take charge of their own lives, then 
we are in danger of losing out. And there 
never was a time in history when there could 
have been a greater need of an independent 
minority of men and women, able to think 
their own thoughts, stand on their own feet, 
see their own visions and follow them with 
independent courage. We need men and 
women clear-sighted enough to understand 
that our present economic system, for example, 
has been here for a little while and may stay 
here for a little while, but it is not God’s last 
word on the way industry should be run. 

We need men and women with an _ inde- 
pendent point of view, able to see that in this 
new world where all the major interests of 
human life already have become international, 
political nationalism is not enough. Patriotism, 
great as it is, is not sufficient. Before we were 
Americans, and British, and Japanese, and 
French, and Germans, we were citizens of one 
planet and children of one God. 

And yet over against this need for an inde- 
pendent minority, look at the poor, pale 
travesty of independence that we are getting. 
I bring this charge against wide areas of the 
younger generation, that what they call 
“freedom” is not freedom; that what they 
call “independence” is merely the exchange 
of one conventional pattern for another. 

Can we teach these boys and girls to take 
charge of their own lives? On this point there 
must be education in this land. 

ee 
THE SELECTION AND TRAINING OF 
THE TEACHER 
WILLIAM CHANDLER BAGLEY 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 

In this country we have given far less atten- 
tion to the selection and training of teachers 
than has any comparable nation. At the same 
time, we have given much more attention to 
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the oversight or supervision of teachers in 
service, to the development and application of 
educational measurements, to the construction 
of school buildings and the provision of books, 
apparatus and material equipment. Taking 
the country as a whole, our elementary school 
teachers are not highly selected; in comparison 
with the standards prevailing in other en- 
lightened countries they are as a group 
decidedly undertrained. Our high school teach- 
ers are naturally a more highly selected group 
than are our elementary school teachers and they 
represent a higher level of basic education; 
but when we compare them with the secondary 
school teachers of other countries, the con- 
trasts are even sharper than in the case of the 
elementary school teachers. The average 
length of service among both our elementary 
and our high school teachers is much shorter 
than in other countries, and the proportion of 
mature teachers is much smaller. The annual 
“turnover” in personnel is consequently very 
large and suggests all too clearly that the 
actual work of teaching boys and girls and 
youths and maidens is not regarded either by 
our profession or by the public at large as a 
highly desirable life career. 

On the other hand, and by way of compen- 
sation, we have developed an “overhead” of 
administration, supervision and research which 
is quite unparalleled elsewhere. Although we 
have failed to make the actual work of teach- 
ing an attractive profession, we have succeeded 
in giving a professional status to what we 
term “educational leadership.” And the pro- 
visions that we have made for the training 
of these “leaders” are unsurpassed. In our 
colleges and universities we have at least five 


times as many professors of education as there 
are in all other countries combined. 

The method that we have evolved for 
solving the difficult problem of universal edu- 
cation has at least this to commend it: If we 
can not have highly competent teachers for 
“all the children of all the people,” it is cer- 
tainly well that we can have a well-trained 
and competent group of “ super-teachers ” who 
will guide and direct those who do the actual, 
first-hand work of the schools. 

And yet the policy as applied to education 
has limitations and dangers which it would be 
most unwise to ignore. 

When I send my children to school .. . it is 
true that I would like the plans and specifica- 

(Continued on page 74) 
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NOVEMBER 15, 1926 


Aural Tests in Languages 


In accordance with the wishes of secondary 





school principals and teachers of modern for- 
eign languages, as expressed in answers to a 
questionnaire sent out by the Department last 
February, the January Regents examinations 
in modern foreign languages will include an 
aural test in lieu of oral credit and carrying 
the same credit weights as formerly assigned 
to the oral work. 

A bulletin dated June 30, 1926, giving com- 
plete suggestions regarding the administration 
of the experiment, a circular letter dated 
November 1, 1926, further setting forth the 
plan, and a specimen paper of the new type, 
have been sent to principals of high schools 
and academies. Principals are urged to read 
carefully the bulletin, letter and papers and to 
transmit them to the modern foreign language 
teachers so that all teachers and pupils may be 
prepared for the examination. 

These three points are emphasized: 

1 Every pupil is required to take the whole 
paper as presented. 

2 The “free composition” (assigned topic 
for composition) is omitted from all two years 
papers but not from the three years and four 
years papers. The question on phonetics will 
be omitted in all of these examinations. 

3 The dictation and aural comprehension 
tests together carry the same number of credits 
formerly assigned to oral credit but each paper 
is now to be rated as a whole. It is not neces- 
sary to pass the traditional part of the 
examination in order to receive credit for 
achievement in the dictation and aural compre- 
hension tests. 
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Junior High Schools Aided 


An amendment to Regents Rules designed 
to give greater flexibility in the development 
of the junior high school program was adopted 
by the Board of Regents at the meeting on 
October 28th. The amendment changes the 
wording of section 31 which formerly made 
Regents examinations mandatory in the “last 
two years of the school’s course.” The rule 
now reads “the third and fourth years of the 
secondary school course.” 

The Regents recognized that a_ technical 
interpretation of the rule as it formerly read 
would seem to make Regents examinations 
mandatory in the eighth and ninth years, which 
form the last two years of the junior high 
school work. The amendment is in line with 
the Department policy not to make the exami- 
nations mandatory in the early adolescent years. 
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Summer High Schools Show Gain 

After two years of Department recognition 
the summer high schools seem to be well estab- 
lished as an additional educational opportunity 
offered to the pupils of this State. During 
the summer of 1926 there were 35 registered 
high schools, as compared with 22 the previous 
year. There were 26,935 pupils enroiled, 
showing a gain of 38.7 per cent over 1925. 





Regents examinations were given on August 
25, 1926, in 25 subjects with a total of 15,199 
papers written, a gain of 82.3 per cent. There 
were 10,128 papers accepted by the Depart- 
ment. As no pupil is allowed to take examina- 
tions in more than two subjects in August, 
this means that more than 6000 pupils saved 
one-half year’s time in one or two subjects by 
passing these examinations. 

When the summer high schools started they 
were regarded by most pupils as an opportunity 
to make up one or more subjects in which they 
had failed and which they needed for high 
school graduation or entrance to college. 
Probably the majority of the 6000 pupils who 
passed the Regents examinations were repeat- 
ers. The most notable growth of the year, 
however, is in the number of pupils who regis- 
tered for the first term’s work in one or two 
subjects. As nearly as can be estimated, about 
one-third of all the pupils registered during 
1926 were in the latter class. In general, 15,000 
pupils were saved one-half year’s time in one 
or two subjects because of the opportunities 
offered by the summer high schools. 
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Board of Regents Appoints 
Advisory Council Members 

Appointments to advisory councils of the 
University were made at the meeting of the 
Board of Regents on October 28th. The 
names of those appointed follow: 

Convocation council, President Charles A. 
Richmond, Union University 

College Council, President William J. Duane, 
Fordham University 

Academic Council, Principal 
Parker, Elmira Free Academy 

Library Council, Willard Austin, Librarian, 
Cornell University 

Medical Council, C. Sumner Jones, Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, Medical Department 

Dental Council, Dean Holmes C. Jackson, 
New York University, College of Dentistry; 
Dean Daniel H. Squire, University of Buffalo, 
College of Dentistry; Dean Frank T. Van 
Woert, Columbia University, School of Den- 
tistry 

Veterinary Council, Dean Veranus A. Moore, 
Cornell University, New York State Veter- 
inary College 

Pharmacy Council, Dean William C. Ander- 
son, Brooklyn College of Pharmacy; Dean 
Henry H. Rusby, College of Pharmacy of the 
City of New York; Dean William Mansfield, 
Albany College of Pharmacy; Dean Willis G. 
Gregory, University of Buffalo, College of 
Pharmacy; Dean Jacob Diner, Fordham Uni- 
versity, College of Pharmacy 

Music Council, William H. Hoerner, Col- 
gate University, Hamilton 


Francis R. 


Industrial Education Council, Dexter S. 
Kimball, Cornell University, Ithaca 
Agricultural Education Council, Silas S. 


Strivings, Castile 
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Tenth Safety Congress 
To Be Held in Rochester 


The tenth New York Industrial Safety 
Congress will be held on November 29th and 
30th and December Ist and 2d in Rochester. 
The meeting will be devoted to a consideration 
of the problem of preventing industrial acci- 
dents of which there were in the State last 
year a record total of over 441,000. Safety 
exhibits and addresses by leaders in industry 
and education, including United States Secre- 
tary of Labor James J. Davis, are scheduled. 

All sessions will be held in Convention Hall. 
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Council for Crippled Children 
Is Appointed by Regents 

The appointment of members of the Council 
for Crippled Children was made by the Board 
of Regents at the meeting on October 28th. 
This council will act as an advisory body to 
the Department in administering the law which 
provides for the statewide program for the 
education, care and welfare of physically 
handicapped children. It includes representa- 
tives of some of the organizations that have 
been actively engaged in this work. 

The members are: Arthur S. Cotins, Utica, 
one of the pioneers in work for crippled chil- 
dren and actively identified with the movement 
for many years; Raymond J. Knoeppel, New 
York City, representing the State Society for 
Crippled Children; Esten A. Fletcher, Roches- 
ter, representing the Ancient Arabic Order 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine; Frank L. 
Armstrong, New York, representing the Benev- 
olent Protective Order of Elks; Mrs J. Sloat 
Fassett, Elmira, representing the 
women’s organizations. 


various 
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Paper Commends University 


for Honoring Teachers 

Commenting on the tributes paid to teachers 
at the Convocation, the Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle in its issue of October 31st said 
editorially in part as follows: 

Honors paid by The University of the State 
of New York at its Convocation in Albany 
this week to Rochester teachers of 50 years 
or more of service are of more than passing 
interest. The action of the state educational 
body is a timely reminder of the inestimable 
value of such services as are given year after 
year by the teachers whose self-sacrificing 
efforts safeguard the foundations of the Re- 
public by insuring good citizenship. 

Fifty years, half a century, is a long period 
of time to devote to any profession or business. 
It is a greater interval than the average life- 
time. Necessarily, it includes virtually all the 
active years of those who achieve such an 
enviable record. Inevitably, one who arrives 
at the golden anniversary of his entrance into 
a profession or other worthy career must have 
achieved success, else he would not have sur- 
vived in the perpetual conflict that eliminates 
the unfit. 

New York State University has done well 
to honor its veteran teachers. But the teachers 
whose service it has sought to recognize have 
honored the State by their own bright records 
far more than the Commonwealth can honor 
them. No public employees are more deserving 
of the enduring respect and gratitude of the 
State than are the veteran school teachers, 
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Sixty-second Convocation 


Is Notable Success 
(Continued from page 71) 


tions of that education to be well drawn by 
highly competent students of the problem; I 
would like the textbooks to be authoritative 
and well-written; I would like the tests to be 
objective and accurate; I would like an organ- 
ization that would guarantee a healthful school 
environment. But above all I would wish for 
my children a real teacher. No virtues of the 
“overhead” could compensate for a teacher 
who had no interest in his work, who saw 
nothing beyond his pay check, who found no 
joy and felt no pride in doing his work as well 
as it could be done irrespective of the material 
rewards that it brought, who had no vision 
of what it meant and no understanding what 
his efforts contributed to the completed product. 

Considering the country as a whole, we give 
less attention to the selection and training of 
teachers than does any other nation of com- 
parable rank. Comparison with any one of 
the enlightened nations of northern and western 
Europe in this regard would leave us far in 
the rear. Nor is the superiority limited to 
these countries. I am told by a highly com- 
petent authority that, if we were to put into 
effect overnight the standards of teacher train- 
ing that Japan long since enforced, we should 
have to close at least half of our American 
classrooms. Not only are we surpassed by 
England, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, and 
the Scandinavian countries, we are surpassed 
as well by Australia, New Zealand, and most 
of the Canadian provinces. 

When we make the comparison on the basis 
of actual school performance, the results of 
our policy are not encouraging. The superi- 
ority of the work in the secondary schools in 
other countries is unquestioned. 

In making such comparisons it should be 
remembered, of course, that our dominant edu- 
cational theory, in contrast with the theories 
governing school practice in most other coun- 
tries, lays far less emphasis upon good results 
in the formal school subjects and _ vastly 
greater emphasis upon more intangible out- 
comes, such as initiative, resourcefulness and 
independence in thinking. 

If it takes mature and well-trained teachers 
to obtain good results of a tangible and specific 
sort in a few quite definite school subjects, 
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it will take even more competent teachers to 
insure the much definite and the much 
more intangible outcomes that our dominant 
theory is seeking. To expect these outcomes 
from anything short of a highly trained and 
relatively permanent teaching personnel is to 
expect a miracle. 

And there are no present signs that this 
miracle will be forthcoming. There is rather 
some inescapable evidence to the contrary. Let 
us see what we have done. We have embraced 
an educational theory which glorifies freedom 
and rejects discipline —a theory which actu- 
ally condemns systematic mastery, which re- 
gards thoroughness as an outworn virtue, and 
which, in effect, condones superficiality and 
the “get-by” attitude. Then we have super- 
imposed this theory upon an immature, tran- 
sient and undertrained teaching personnel. The 
symptoms just now may not be alarming, but 
some of them are at least disquieting and they 
clearly demand recognitions. 


less 


Of these disquieting symptoms, the most 
serious is the crime situation. The educational 
profession has almost completely ignored this 
problem. 

The surest index of a nation’s future is the 
degree in which its elementary schools touch 
and quicken the great masses of its people, 
and this depends not only upon the school 
buildings and school equipment that are pro- 
vided, but also and far more fundamentally 
upon the competence of the teachers and qual- 
ity of the teaching. 

Among the first and foremost problems of 
a modern democracy, therefore, is the selection 
and training of its elementary school teachers. 
In our country at the present time the chief 
emphasis must necessarily be placed upon 
training. 

To make the actual first-hand work of 
teaching boys and girls a real profession is 
an ideal that can not be realized under present 
conditions. The policies that actually govern 
our professional schools for teachers are ap- 
parently based upon the assumption that teach- 
ing is a transient and stop-gap occupation, not 
a permanent calling. The first step in changing 
this condition is to dignify the work of the 
professional schools. New York has recently 
advanced its standard so as to require three 
years of training based on high-school gradua- 
tion for all teachers who enter the elementary 
school service in the towns and cities. Cali- 
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fornia even more recently has adopted the 
three-year standard for all elementary teach- 
ers, whether urban or rural. 

These policies are in the direction of 
progress, but they are limited now to two 
states. Much depends upon their extension, 
and much more depends upon the up-grading 
of the work that the professional schools pro- 
vide. As it is, even in our best states, these 
institutions do not have either faculties or 
equipment that will compare with the faculties 
and equipment of other tax-supported institu- 
tions of the same grade. Many of them in 
these respects fall below the standards repre- 
sented by good high schools. 

Investment by the public in a training for 
young people that will be far broader, richer 
and more effective than we have provided in 
the past will pay far larger dividends than any 
other public investment that can be made. No 
other type of school or college even approxi- 


mates the “reach” or the “intensity” of 
potential influence that the normal schools 
represent. The average graduate of these 


schools will be in close, personal, intimate con- 
tact with from 30 to 50 children each year. 
Even though the average teacher remains in 
the service only seven or eight years, his 
influence will affect from 200 to 500 boys and 
girls at the most impressionable period of 
their lives. 

With a potential influence so intensive and 
far-reaching as this, the professional school 
for teachers clearly merits a consideration and 
a measure of public support which it has all 
too long been denied. 

To provide our professional schools for 
teachers with faculties, with equipment, and 
with a prestige all of which will be fairly con- 
sistent with their significance . . . will work 
toward the development of a teaching personnel 
that will be competent to cope with the many 
perils that beset a democratic social order — 
perils against which the instruction, discipline 
and inspiration provided by an efficient system 
of universal education is the only bulwark. 


—o—— 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHERS 
IN SERVICE 
FRANK W. BALLOU 
Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C. 


Every important condition attending the 
preparation, appointment and salaries of teach- 
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ers contemplates improvement after appoint- 
ment. 

Whether the course of training in normal 
schools be two or three years, the amount of 
systematic practice teaching under supervision 
which can be provided is far too limited to 
introduce the prospective teacher to the many 
and diversified conditions which a normal 
school graduate is likely to meet on her initial 
appointment, whether in a small rural com- 
munity or in a large city. 

The full significance of the principles of 
education and of teaching will be realized only 
as they are studied, applied and practised in 
the effort of the teacher to develop an art as 
well as a science in teaching. 

Ir our best school systems of the nation 
today, teachers are appointed for a probation- 
ary period of one or more years. 

Tenure has undoubtedly been a great factor 
in stabilizing and in making for progress in 
the teaching profession. There is reason to 
believe that tenure will greatly improve teach- 
ing as a profession and will tend to hold the 
most desirable teachers in the profession. 

The conditions under which teachers work 
must be made such that each individual teacher 
will find satisfaction in the service which she 
renders. The morale of the teachers individu- 
ally and collectively must be kept on a high 
plane. The teachers must be inspired with a 
real and intelligent interest in the improvement 
of teaching as a profession through their own 
self-improvement. 

Teaching is a growing, developing and ex- 
panding activity. Its aims, purposes and prac- 
tices are modified from decade to decade. It 
is as important that the teacher be conversant 
with these changes and their significance as 
it is that she be familiar with progressive 
classroom methods. 

The obligation of the teacher to keep herself 
qualified to render increasing effective service 
throughout her period of employment is no 
greater than the obligation of the public to 
reward adequately such improvement. Teach- 
ing must offer inducements to young men and 
women of exceptional natural ability to enter 
the profession. 

If the highest professional standards are to 
be maintained, teaching must be looked upon as 
the permanent occupation of those engaged in 
it, and not as a stepping stone to something 
else. The public must provide for that per- 
manency of employment in the ranks of the 
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teaching profession necessary to maintain an 
efficient system of education before it can 
expect the profession to measure up to the 
high ideals which should characterize a great 
public service. 

The public should provide for the teacher 
a satisfactory salary schedule, possibilities of 
additional reward in that schedule for in- 
creased preparation and unusual teaching ac- 
complishments, security of position during 
efficient service, and a satisfactory retiring 
annuity in old age or in the case of disability. 
The public should expect improvement among 
the members of the teaching profession only 
when it establishes worthy motives for self- 
improvement and an income for the teacher 
sufficient to cover the cost of that improvement. 

Education is more and more coming to be 
recognized as a science in which new discov- 
eries are made from day to day. The gener- 
ally accepted principles of education today are 
not the same as those which guided educators 
a generation ago. It is one of the important 
duties and responsibilities of the teaching pro- 
fession that the educational program in our 
public schools shall keep pace with and be 
closely identified with the most progressive 
current of public life. 

The nationwide campaign throughout state, 
city and rural communities which have been 
carried on in recent years to secure better 
prepared teachers, improved methods of ap- 
pointment on merit, increased compensation for 
teachers, the extension of the practice of 
placing teachers on tenure after reasonable 
probationary service, and the more generous 
provisions of retiring annuities, are evidence 
of public interest in better education. 

In the improvement of teachers in service, 
the public, the teachers and the administrative 
and supervisory officers have a part. Each is 
vitally concerned to see to it that the boys and 
girls now in our schools shall leave them for 
the school of life, possessed of that knowledge, 
that power to think straight, and those ideals 
of citizenship which are essential to the preser- 
vation of democracy itself. 

a 
TEACHING AS A PROFESSION 
MARY EMMA WOOLLEY 
President, Mount Holyoke College 


The first and most important consideration 
in my subject is that of attitude. That may 
seem to you an intangible thing. But if we 
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stop to consider what is wrong in the profes- 
sion, in whatever direction we may look, we 
shall find without fail that a wrong attitude 
is responsible. Consider the attitude of the 
public in general, not that of individuals, where 
the exception but proves the rule. The ex- 
pression “big business” is a familiar one, but 
never, as far as I know, applied to teaching. 
Big business, in connection with the develop- 
ment of resources, always the development of 
material resources, never the development of 
human resources. 

Many citizens today are concerned over the 
lawlessness in community and national life; 
respect for law, the development of symmet- 
rical and upright character, in the case of 
thousands of children, the 


thousands upon 

citizens-to-be of this republic, must come 
through the schoolroom or not at all. “Big 
business,” this business of teaching? I know 


of none that is bigger. But the responsibility 
for the profession of teaching, lies not alone 
with the teachers. There are two phases 
resting squarely upon the shoulders of the 
citizen, upon which I should like to touch, and 
the first is the responsibility for the choice of 
the teacher. It goes without saying that we 
can not have a direct choice; but we can have 
a part in deciding who shall choose and for 
what reasons. That is our first responsibility 
to see that the choice of teachers shall be based 
absolutely on merit, not on political preference 
or the domination of any class in the com- 
munity. 

A second responsibility resting upon us, as 
citizens, is the responsibility for the conditions 
under which teachers teach. As a class, they 
are not mercenary; if they were they would 
not be in the profession! But there is not the 
slightest doubt that the suffers 
because of the low scale of salaries so long 
characteristic of it. 

We pride ourselves on our patriotism, but 
patriotism is something more than the lusty 
singing of “My country ‘tis of thee”; a 
punctilious saluting of the flag; or eloquent 
addresses on the Constitution. “ What you are 
thunders so loud that I can not hear what you 
say.” What we teach children to say about 
the flag or the Constitution is of little moment 
compared with the importance of making 
them the right kind of citizens. 

We teachers are the ones upon 
shoulders the profession directly rests, a 
responsibility which we may share, but not 


profession 


whose 
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Like matrimony, it is not to be entered 
The person who 


shift. 
into unadvisedly or lightly. 
looks upon teaching simply as an easy way 
of earning a living, is guilty of a criminal 
act, degrading not only the children who are 
so unfortunate as to be entrusted to him, but 
society itself. 

A close second in importance, is the attitude 
of the teacher toward his preparation. Ade- 
quate preparation demands all that a human 
being can give to it. 

The most important consideration, as well 
as the most difficult to live up to, is the attitude 
of the teacher toward the child. Insight, sym- 
pathy, patience, tact, firmness, ingenuity, quick 
wit, staying power —is there a weapon in the 
human armory that does not see service? 

The personality and character of a teacher, 
are they rather hackneyed subjects, not to be 
taken too seriously in an up-to-date discussion 
of the profession? The answer depends upon 
what we really wish the pupil to become. “ It 
is a true proverb that if you live with a lame 
man halt,” Plutarch. 
That “ imitation into the fast- 
nesses of character,”’ is as true as in the days 
of Plato. The kind of exerted in 
the classroom, is a matter of not slight import 


you will learn to says 


enters very 
influence 


when it concerns a child in whom we are per- 
sonally interested. 
——— 
TEACHERS “EN MASSE’ 
ADA LOUISE COMSTOCK 
President, Radcliffe College 

It goes without saying that our ranks do not 
include as many vivid creative teachers as they 
should. It seems to me that in the past ten 
years of my experience I have seen a turn in 
the tide; that an increasing number of the 
most forceful women are 
drawn into teaching. 

Whatever the trouble may be with our pro- 
fession, it does not seem to me to be inherent 
in the nature of the profession itself. Dangers 
and drudgeries it has, like all callings; but it 
possesses in a high degree what seem to me 
the great essentials of a calling which is to 
evoke all that its followers have to give, and, 
in return is to afford them the satisfactions of 
accomplishment. It is a necessary calling, 
hardly less so, indeed, than the farmer’s, the 
merchant’s and the doctor’s. It is constructive, 
and, being an art, it presents an unattainable 
but beguiling ideal of accomplishment. 


young men and 
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The trguble, so far as there is one, seems 
to me to lie elsewhere, and to be, as so many 
troubles are, the fault of no one and of every 
one. It is the result of a state of mind, 
prevalent perhaps the world over, but certainly 
acute in our country today—a state of mind 
which discounts the importance of intellectual 
attainment. 

Such an attitude must inevitably express 
itself in the public estimate of the importance 
of the teacher. Results of his teaching are 
beyond his control. Personality in students he 
If the abili- 
ties to the cultivation of which he devotes him- 


must accept as it comes to him. 


self are lightly held, his place in the scheme 
of things can not be 
important. 


regarded as large or 

Every city honors the names of its leading 
business and professional men and women; but 
few citizens will be 


found who can tell who 


is the ablest teacher of history, of English, 
Whatever recog- 
nition is accorded the teaching profession is 


or of science in the schools. 


usually bestowed upon administrative officers, 
as if they were the proved masters of the 
teaching art. 

So long as the weak can hold their places, 
so long as the 
nition it 


strong are without recog- 


will seem to the ambitious, the 


vigorous, the powerful to offer but little chal- 


lenge. Some will go into it, for its inherent 


attractions are strong; but even their en- 
thusiasm will be dulled when they find them- 
selves grouped indiscriminately with those 


whose teaching abilities are to theirs as I to 
Hercules. When the teacher’s triumphs are 
recognized and his aims respected, his plumage 
will brighten. 

That such recognition is 
are, it seems to me, signs. Increasing stress 
is being laid upon the teaching of the student 
as an individual. Anyone, almost, can sit 
before a class, can assign tasks and set exam- 
inations, and grade the results. If, instead, the 
process is to be one of so dealing with the 
individual student that he shall develop in 
knowledge and power, the ability of the teacher 
will be constantly put to the test. The progress 
of the student will be the measure of the 
teacher. If that measure can be accurately 
taken, the able teacher will shine with a glory 
not to be exceeded by that of great football 
coaches, great surgeons, great inventors, great 
artists, for he will be seen to have labored 
with the material at once most precious, most 


increasing, there 
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capable of resistance, and most susceptible to 
improvement, and have helped to shape it for 
its place in society and its own greatest good. 
But then the millenium will have come, for 
the human being will be known as the most 
important thing in the world, his mental and 
moral powers the means of the world’s salva- 
tion, and those who make him what he is— 
his parents, his home, his teachers — the 
anointed guardians of the future. 


—_ o~—- 


THE TEACHER AND THE PROFES- 
SIONS 
FLORENCE ELLINWOOD ALLEN 
Judge, Supreme Court of Ohio 

I shall speak particularly of the teacher and 
his relation to law in our country. It is a 
platitude to discuss the teacher’s accomplish- 
ments in the development of the science of 
government. Everywhere the teacher has pre- 
pared the way for the lawyer. It is the 
teacher’s opportunity today which I wish par- 
ticularly to emphasize. We do not need 
teachers to teach us how to be astute lawyers 
and how to earn excellent retainers, but we do 
need teachers to insist to the boys and girls of 
the coming generation that those of them who 
become lawyers shall use their profession to 
advance the intrinsic purposes of government, 
and shall teach the ethical purposes of law. 

We need in our community life to come back 
to old principles — old principles of liberty and 
law. After a cataclysm like the World War, 
we are compelled to revert to first principles. 
Here in America those first principles are not 
very hard to find. They are written for us 
in the Declaration of Independence and in the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The underlying distinction of the United 
States Constitution was that it turned away 
from the ancient conception of government and 
established an entirely new conception of the 
State. This new conception was that the State 
has a moral responsibility, that officials hold 
their offices in trust for the people, that 
governmental power is to be limited by ethical 
considerations. 

Is it not an indication of our deviation from 
this conception that today we fail to hold our 
public officials up to the same standards which 
we demand in private life; that we condone 
acts of government which we would not tol- 
erate when done by individuals? 


Who is more fitted than the teacher to take 
up the old American standards and to go 
forward with the project, which is our dis- 
tinctive contribution to civilization? Who so 
well as the teacher can re-create our faith in 
government and frame the constructive pro- 
gram which is indispensable if we would 
realize the ideals of the forefathers? 

Today in the year 1926, almost a century 
and a half after the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, the political philosophy has not 
yet been constructed which enables that Con- 
stitution to be the living essence of our govern- 
ment. Politically, the American people are as 
a church which has a creed but no faith. Our 
Constitution is our creed, but the jurists and 
the political theorists failed to plead the faith 
of constitutionalism. 

Constitutionalism means a government lim- 
ited by fundamental laws and responsible to 
the people. Now our political philosophers 
have turned almost in a body from this idea 
of a limited and responsible government to the 
kind of government which is uncontrolled, 
irresistible and unlimited. 

This idea of government as 
limited supreme power can not be reconciled 
with the Constitution. Constitutionalism in- 
sists that the government is the inalienable 
property of the people. It teaches, therefore, 
that government is a moral trust and that the 
state is a moral institution. 

We need above all things a new definition 
of political power. We need new political 
prophets, who will teach us the faith of democ- 
racy; who will show us the meaning of consti- 
tutionalism; who will unite politics with 
morality, and who will define the true idea of 
liberty. Let every teacher go forth to empha- 
size the old law and justice, 
progress and supremacy. 


unmoral, un- 


standards of 


—o——_ 


Voters of Middletown on November 2d ap- 
proved the most extensive school building 
program ever presented there at an election 
when by nearly a two to one vote three propo- 
sitions appropriating $490,000 for school con- 
struction were carried. 

The propositions include the 
erection of new building to replace the Liberty 
Street School, $160,700; building an addition 
to high school, $286,300; erection of Albert 
Street School, $43,000. Work will start in the 


spring. 


following: 
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Local History of New York State 
Nathan Hale, The Spy 


In Colonel Thomas Knowlton’s corps of 
rangers was a young officer who was destined 
This Captain 
born in Coventry, 


to imperishable honor. was 


Nathan 


Hale. He 


was 





Nathan Hale Statue, by Frederick MacMonnies, 
in City Hall Park, New York City 


Conn., June 6, 1755, was’ graduated at Yale 
College in 1773, and taught school until the 
fight at Lexington. that time his life 
belonged in a peculiar sense to his country. 
A lieutenant in Colonel Charles Webb’s regi- 
ment, he took part in the siege of Boston and 
became a captain. September of 1776 found 
him in New York City, commanding a com- 
pany of Knowlton’s rangers. 


From 


Aiter the retreat from Long Island Wash- 
ington keenly felt the need of intelligence that 
would indicate the next step in Howe's plan 
Would the British land on 
Island, they 


of action. soon 
Manhattan 
cross? To find the man who would penetrate 
hostile territory in quest of such information, 
he consulted Colonel Knowlton, who in turn 
advised with the officers of his corps. Then it 
was that Nathan Hale volunteered for the 
undertaking — not adventurously, not impetu- 
ously, not amid tense surroundings, but after 


and where would 


consideration and after listening to deterrent 
counsel. He set aside the odium attached to 
the service of the spy with the directness of 
a clear and serious mind, saying to a friend 
and comrade: “Every kind of service neces- 
sary to the public good becomes honorable by 
being necessary.” 

Hale departed on his mission on September 
10th or 12th, traversing Westchester county 
and Connecticut as far as Norwalk, avoiding 
the British vessels lying off the Westchester 
shore. Here he was taken on board a Yankee 
sloop which carried him across to Huntington, 
L. I. He had first changed his soldier dress 
for a plain brown suit and a broad-brimmed 
hat, in keeping with the character of a Dutch 
schoolmaster, the assumed. Passing 
through Hempstead and Jamaica probably, he 
went cautiously on toward Brooklyn, learning 
New York 
Washington 


part 


at some point of the capture of 
City. The movement which 

desired to ascertain was already accomplished; 
yet there was much to explore in the enemy's 
encampments, and Hale continued his progress. 
On Long Island and in New York City he 
made notes and perhaps sketches relating to 
military works. Success attended him until he 
attempted to pass the British sentries on his 
return to the American camp. Arrest, trial 
and condemnation followed swiftly. This was 
on the night of September 2lst; 
took place the next morning in the ignominious 
manner which the practices of war assign to 
the spy. That last night he was confined in 
the greenhouse of the Beekman residence, the 
headquarters of the British general. The 
jailer denied to the condemned man minister or 
Bible ; when through the humanity of 

(Concluded on page 80) 


execution 


and, 











Two teams of boys from New York State 
took part in the interstate judging contests at 
the National Dairy Show on October 9th in 
Detroit. 

The team of boys representing New York 
in the agricultural school judging contest was 
made up of William Moran of Canandaigua, 
Alvin Hilficker of Webster, Lawrence Kenney 
of Jordan, with Francis Hyatt of Marcellus 
as alternate. These boys went under the 
guidance of Glen J. Wight, teacher of agri- 
culture at Canandaigua. 

In the dairy cattle judging contest in compe- 
tition with representatives from 22 other 
states, these boys made a very creditable 
showing. The New York boys as a team 
captured first place in judging Ayrshires and 
thereby won the silver cup given in the con- 
test. Lawrence Kenney was second highest 
individual and Alvin Hilficker was tenth in 
judging this breed among the entire field 
of 69 participants. Lawrence Kenney was 
awarded a silver medal given by the Ayrshire 
Breeders Association. 

In judging Holsteins, Alvin Hilficker again 
won a place and a bronze medal by ranking 
third in the list. Lawrence Kenney placed 
eighth in judging Guernseys. 

The contest consisted of placing and indi- 
cating reasons for rings of four animals each 
in all four dairy breeds, Ayrshires, Holsteins, 
Jerseys and Guernseys. The California team 
was highest in judging all four breeds. Other 
state teams among the first five were New 
Jersey, Maryland, Georgia and Illinois in the 
order named. In the separate breeds, New 
York stood first in Ayrshires, Tennessee first 
in Holsteins, Illinois first in Guernseys and 
Georgia first in Jerseys. 

In the junior 4-H club contest, William 
Griffith of Herkimer, Raymond McLaughlin 
of Delhi and Peter Lucksinger of Syracuse 
represented New York, with Baumes Marsh- 
man of Oxford as alternate member of the 
team. John Lennox, county leader of junior 
extension of Delaware county, accompanied 
the team. 

As a team these boys placed thirteenth 
among the 21 states entering this contest. Iowa 
was winner in the junior group, followed by 
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Maryland, Kansas, North Dakota and Mis- 
souri. 

The eight boys from New York State who 
took part in this national dairy judging compe- 
tition won their places at the dairy cattle 
judging contest held at the State Fair at Syra- 
cuse on August 30th under the direction of 
W. J. Weaver of the State Department of 
Education who was superintendent of the boys’ 
judging at the fair. As prizes for winning 
at the State Fair, each boy was awarded $50 
by the State Fair Commission, which amount 
took care of the expenses of the trip to Detroit. 

John T. Willman and W. J. Weaver also 
attended the contest at Detroit as representa- 
tives respectively of the State College of Agri- 
culture and the State Department of Education. 


Nathan Hale, the Spy 


(Concluded from page 79) 


aide, Hale had written letters to his family 
and a friend, the jailor destroyed them as 
witnesses to the lofty spirit of a_ rebel 
face to face with death. At the spot where 
the extreme penalty was inflicted, the Amer- 
ican uttered these words, transmitted by 
Captain Montressor, “I only regret that I 


Captain John Montressor, General Howe's 








have but one life to lose for my country.” 

If the epic of the Revolution is ever written, 
the episode of the spy, Nathan Hale, will be 
recited with larger events; and the tragedy of 
his earthly end will be lighted up by his words 
of regret that the sacrifice was so small. Per- 
haps it will not be extravagant, when this 
tribute is rendered, to include among the 
thoughts which visited him on that night a 
vision of the great Republic yet to be, which 
would treasure among its sacred traditions the 
story of the martyr spy of 1776. 





a 

The Rhame Avenue School in East Rocka- 
way was dedicated with appropriate exercises 
on October 23d. Speakers included District 
Superintendent of Schools W. C. Mepham, Dr 
David Snedden of Columbia University, and 
B. M. Philley, principal of the school. <A 
children’s program was also presented as part 
of the exercises. 
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